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If it should appear that Dr. Montague's theory does not solve 
the question, 'How is it that at any moment there can appear to be 
present several moments ? ' we may still return to the older solution. 
It is that several moments are in fact not present at any one infini- 
tesimal point of time or moment. They are present all together in 
consciousness but not altogether in time, as the question paradox- 
ically insinuates. How this can be so has been so clearly discussed 
by Professor Royce 2 that one may almost wonder at a reappearance 
of the problem. Even the plain experimental psychologist who 
takes no delight in metaphysical explanations, to say nothing of a 
philosopher and logician, ought to find no difficulty in defining a 
personality or a consciousness as such an entity as does not exist in 
any one infinitesimal moment, but which occupies time as an acre 
occupies space. The familiar concepts of second, minute, hour, day 
and year are so defined, and I can see no logical or practical diffi- 
culty in defining a consciousness in exactly the same way. If any 
one is minded to wonder how a whole year or a specious present of 
consciousness can ' exist at any one moment, ' he will find a clear and 
simple solution of the difficulty in Professor Royce 's essay. 

Edwin B. Holt. 

Harvard University. 



ACCOMMODATION AND CONVERGENCE-A PROTEST 

A DOCTORATE thesis is but a small item in the annual output 
-£-*- of psychological literature. If, however, it is worth review- 
ing at all, the reviewer may be expected to discuss what it says 
rather than what it distinctly does not say. Dr. Wallin's review not 
only failed to give my paper its proper setting in the literature, but 
ascribed to me a position which the paper itself definitely rejects. 
Moreover, the reviewer has made various misstatements in referring 
to minor points. In his reply to my former protest, he arranged his 
defence under six headings (Psychological Bulletin, I., 6, pp. 208ff ) ; 
these I shall consider in order. 

1. He still insists that I accept nativism in part, notwithstanding 
the fact that I reject it in toto. Having failed to persuade him by 
direct statement, I will make use of an analogy. Let us suppose that 
a writer on visual sensation had concluded his paper with the state- 
ment: "The Helmholtz theory seems to explain color-mixture, but 
it fails to account for the other facts; Hering's theory covers all the 
facts so far as known. Moreover, a closer examination shows that 
2 Royce, J., 'The World and the Individual,' New York, 1901, Vol. 2, 
Lecture III.; specially pages 113-142. 
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not even color-mixture is satisfactorily explained by Helmholtz." 
Should we interpret this to mean that the writer accepted Helmholtz 
for color-mixture but followed Hering for the remaining facts? 
Not only does Dr. Wallin adopt this naive procedure in interpreting 
my position, but when charged with misrepresenting my attitude 
towards nativism, he supports his interpretation by a judicious selec- 
tion of extracts from my paper. If he had seen fit to extend his 
quotation to include the next succeeding sentence, his readers would 
have seen for themselves that his review is a travesty on the paper. 

2. He still maintains that I confirmed substantially all the results 
of Hillebrand. Here are a few facts! (All observers of normal 
vision; all distances expressed in millimeters.) Hillebrand 's records 
show that 500 was confused with 250; mine show that 500 was in- 
variably perceived to be farther than 454. Hillebrand found no 
perceptible difference between 333 and 1,000; none of my observers 
ever failed to discriminate correctly between 333 and 403. Hille- 
brand 's results show an inability to distinguish 200 from 1,000; all 
of my observers differentiated at least five intervals between these 
limits. Do I in these cases confirm Hillebrand 's 'experimental re- 
sults as such'? 

3. The review stated that my apparatus was substantially the 
same as that of three of my predecessors. I replied that one ap- 
paratus could not resemble a variety of very different patterns. 
The reviewer in reply quotes my statement that my apparatus was 
the same as Hillebrand 's. But did not Arrer and Dixon also employ 
apparatus ? 

4. The review stated that in Hillebrand 's apparatus 'the eye 
localizes a black pateh at a greater distance than a white' (p. 88). 
When I pointed out his error he quotes himself as saying: "The eye 
localizes a black patch (or what not) at a greater distance than a 
white" (p. 209). As a matter of fact, his modified quotation is as 
far from the truth as his original statement. Several hundreds of 
observations which he will find averaged and tabulated in my paper 
(pp. 178-182) testify against him. 

5. The reviewer says (p. 210) : "I submitted that the line of 
accommodation may be one factor, etc." But he did not; he sub- 
mitted that the 'range of accommodation' was a possible factor (p. 
86). And it is clear precisely from his own reference to Sanford, 
that 'line of accommodation' and 'range of accommodation' are 
wholly different things. 

6. There can be no harm in making suggestions for. further work. 
My criticism of Dr. Wallin 's suggestions was that they are already 
contained in the literature of long ago. J. W. Baied. 

Cokneix University. 



